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that he was murdered on the order of 
Katanga officials. They allege that the 
escape story was trumped up to cover 
the killings. 

Secretary-General Hammarskjold of 
the United Nations promptly asked for 
a full investigation of the death of 
Patrice Lumumba. Katanga authori- 
ties declined to cooperate, and the So- 
viet Union—while raising a furor 
over Mr. Lumumba’s death—refused 
to back Hammarskjold’s proposal. 


How did Mr. Lumumba come into 
prominence in the Congo? 


He was one of the native leaders 
in the drive to secure the Congo’s in- 
dependence from Belgium. Though 
his party held only 36 out of 137 seats 
in the first Congo parliament, he man- 
aged by political maneuvering to get 
himself installed as Premier when his 
country became free last summer. 

When disorders broke out, he asked 
the United Nations to _ intervene. 
However, when the UN forces stuck 
to their task of maintaining order and 
refused to help suppress the Premier’s 
political rivals, Mr. Lumumba became 
highly critical of the UN, and accepted 
support from the Soviet Union. 

In September, President Joseph Ka- 
savubu charged that Mr. Lumumba’s 
behavior was responsible for the tur- 
moil throughout the country. The 
Premier was removed from office and 
was placed under arrest by Joseph 
Mobutu, head of the Congo army. 


How is the Congo governed today? 


Four native leaders claim control 
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over sizable regions of the country. 
Each has native troops at his disposal. 

(1) President Joseph Kasavubu is 
top man in the government which is 
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What Lies Ahead for Congo? 


Slaying of Lumumba Creates an Explosive Situation 


The recent death of Patrice 
Lumumba, deposed Congo Pre- 
mier, has raised new obstacles 
to bringing peace to that Afri- 
can land, has threatened the 
very existence of the United Na- 
tions, and has whipped the cold 
war to an intense pitch. 


OON after Patrice Lumumba’s es- 

cape from jail was announced— 
while his whereabouts were still un- 
known to the world—a member of the 
United Nations Commission in the 
Congo declared: “If Patrice Lumumba 
is dead, there will be no peace in the 
Congo for 20 years.” 

Some 48 hours later, the govern- 
ment of Katanga in the southern 
Congo announced that Lumumba was 
dead. The statement said that the 
former Premier and 2 of his aides had 
been killed by tribesmen during their 
flight from a farmhouse prison. 

Whether the prophecy of 20 years 
of turmoil for the Congo will come 
true remains to be seen. But it is 


plain that the effects of Mr. Lumum- 
ba’s death are going to be felt in the 
conduct of world affairs for some time 
to come. 

Immediately following the former 
Premier’s death, Russia demanded 
that all foreign troops leave the Congo 
by the middle of March, asked that 
the United Nations condemn Belgium, 
and declared that it will no longer 
recognize Dag Hammarskjold as Sec- 
retary-General of the UN. 


Why has the death of one man 
brought about such a crisis? 


Patrice Lumumba was the most con- 
troversial figure in the young Congo 
nation. The 35-year-old politician had 
many supporters in the Congo and 
also many bitter enemies. 

Moreover, the cold war rivalries 
that have aggravated the Congo tur- 
moil centered upon the person of 
Lumumba. The Soviet Union, as well 
as several of the new nations of Af- 
rica and Asia, supported him and 
wanted him reinstalled as his coun- 


try’s Premier. The United States and 
other western powers were opposed to 
Mr. Lumumba’s return to power. They 
felt he would quickly: lead the Congo 
into the communist camp. 

When the deposed Premier was 
killed, the Soviet Union took advan- 
tage of the situation to advance its 
own interests in Africa. 


What were the circumstances of 
Mr. Lumumba’s death? 


There has been much speculation 
over this question. The Katanga gov- 
ernment said that he and 2 fellow 
prisoners made a hole in the wall of 
the building where they were impris- 
oned, wormed out, and overpowered 2 
guards. The 3 fugitives stole a police 
car, which was found abandoned some 
30 miles away. Katanga authorities 
said that the escapees were then killed 
by tribesmen, but withheld the name 
of the village where the murders took 
place—to prevent revenge by the for- 
mer Premier’s followers. 

Mr. Lumumba’s supporters charge 


recognized as legal by the United Na- 
tions (and the United States). He is 
strongly anti-communist. Other prore- 
inent members of his government in- 
clude General Joseph Mobutu, army 
commander, and Premier Joseph Ileo. 
Kasavubu’s authority is actually lim- 
ited to the western part of the coun- 
try. His headquarters are at Leo- 
poldville. 

(2) Antoine Gizenga has taken over 
leadership of the Lumumba support- 
ers. A Deputy Premier under Mr. 
Lumumba, he has set up a govern- 
ment in Stanleyville, and his support- 
ers control the eastern part of the 
Congo. Right after the death of the 
former Premier, the Soviet Union, the 
United Arab Republic, and certain 
other lands recognized the Gizenga re- 
gime as “the lawful government of 
the Congo.” 

(3) Moise Tshombe heads the gov- 
ernment of Katanga, a mineral-rich 
province which last summer “seceded” 
from the Republic of the Congo. In 
recent weeks he has cooperated to 
some extent with the Kasavubu gov- 
ernment. It was in Mr. Tshombe’s 
province that the final imprisonment 
and death of Lumumba took place. 

(4) Albert Kalonji heads a govern- 
ment in the southern part of the state 
of Kasai. Like Mr. Tshombe, he was 
strongly opposed to the Lumumba gov- 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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SCIENCE 


ILL Russia’s newest space sta- 

tion be able to send back radio 
messages telling us whether or not 
there is life on the planet Venus? 

It’s possible, Soviet newspapers say, 
although there is some doubt that a 
machine can give a fully satisfactory 
answer to such a question. Whether 
or not it can, the space station may 
provide a great deal of new informa- 
tion on the atmosphere around Venus. 

During its trip, perhaps after pass- 
ing Venus, the Soviet vehicle may re- 
measure the distance between the 
Earth and the Sun. Old Sol is pres- 
ently believed to be about 93,000,000 
miles away from us, but the Russians 
believe that this figure may not be 
accurate. 

Whatever the scientific results, the 
tussians certainly stole a march on 
the rest of the world by pointing 
their space vehicle toward Venus. It 
may be a year or two, or longer, before 
the United States will be able to under- 
take such a venture—although our 
space program is advancing rapidly. 

If all goes well, the Soviet space 
station will reach Venus sometime 
during April, instead of May as origi- 
nally estimated by the Russians. The 
maximum distance between Earth and 
Venus is 161,000,000 miles, and the 
minimum is 25,000,000. Only the 
Moon among heavenly bodies comes 
closer to us. 

The Soviet space station is expected 
to pass near Venus approximately 
62,000,000 miles out from Earth. Then 
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RA FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


ROUTE that Soviet space ship is fol- 
lowing on trip to Venus 


it is to be directed into orbit around 
the Sun. 

Very probably Americans will have 
to depend largely on Soviet reports of 
the space trip, for the vehicle is trans- 
mitting information only when Rus- 
sians on the ground direct its ma- 
chines to do so. U.S. tracking stations 
may find it difficult to tune in at the 
right hour without knowing the Soviet 
message schedules. 

Soviet scientists were so confident 
of success after launching their Venus 
vehicle that they were talking of a 
shot at Mars before long. That could 
be another first for them, and the 
Soviets say such a feat will be easier 
than heading one toward Venus. 

As to Venus, it is the brightest 
planet in our solar system. It has an 
average diameter of around 7,700 
miles (the Earth’s is about 7,900 
miles). Earth’s area is approximately 
197,000,000 square miles; that of 
Venus, somewhat less. 

Although it is brilliant, scientists 
say that we see clouds floating around 
the planet—not Venus itself. 


NBC 


“YOUTH FORUM” panel with moderator Dorothy Gordon (2nd from right) 
beside guest being interviewed. Picture is typical of this program (see below). 





SEE, READ 





AND HEAR 








PRESIDENT KENNEDY, his family, 
and colleagues will be pictured on NBC- 
TV Tuesday, February 28, :0 p.m. EST, 
in a special report on the new Admin- 
istration’s first 40 days in office. There 
will be a comparison with the similar 
periods in Administrations of Franklin 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, and Dwight 
Eisenhower. NBC newscasters Frank 
McGee, David Brinkley, anc others will 
participate. Called “JFK, Report No. 
1,” the show is the first in a series on 
our new President and his office. 


COMPLIMENTS TO YOU. Dorothy 
Gordon, who conducts “Youth Forum” 
on NBC radio Sundays, 2:05 p.m. EST 
(except in New York City where it’s 
televised at 12:30 p.m.) has good words 
for young people. 

She believes that stories of delinquents 
are often sensationalized. Jn her view, 
much more attention should be given to 
college and high school students of 
the type that appear on her show to in- 
terview prominent leaders in govern- 
ment and professions. These students, 
she feels, offer a good example of Amer- 
ica’s really typical youths. 

Her student panelists speak up with 
intelligent questions and aren’t afraid to 
challenge a guest. One girl said she had 
to disagree with a position taken by 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York. “Fine,” he said in accepting her 
right to her own opinions. 

By contrast, Miss Gordon tells of sit- 
ting with a student panel while on a 
visit to Russia. “The adult expert prac- 
tically told the young people how they 
should think and talk,” Miss Gordon re- 
ports. “They couldn’t disagree. I was 








much disturbed when I saw this spoon- 
fed indoctrination of youth.” 


SID CAESAR, a big hit in early TV 
days now appears only occasionally. 
Fans may see him on NBC-TV Thurs- 
day, March 2, 9:30 p.m. EST, with Bob 
Hope in a show, “25 Years of Life,” 
which will take a look at America in the 
past quarter century. There will also 
be a review of the role that Life maga- 
zine has played during these years. 
NBC calls this telecast a satire. It 
could be good, but we can’t guarantee it. 


CAMPAIGN COSTS. The Federal 
Communications Commission estimates 
that $14,000,000 was spent on TV and 
radio by and for political candidates in 
the 1960 national election. The sum 
does not include the cost of time pro- 
vided, without charge, for the Presiden- 
tial candidates’ debates by the broad- 
casting networks. Also, it does not take 
into account similar free time that was 
given to those seeking other offices. 

Comparisons with spending in the 
1956 campaign are difficult to obtain, 
but there seems to be general agreement 
that a great deal more was spent in 
1960 for airways time. 


VOICE OF AMERICA, the U. S. 
government’s broadcasting service for 
giving news of this country to other 
lands, expects to have the world’s most 
powerful shortwave (radio) broadcast- 
ing station in operation at Greenville, 
North Carolina, sometime in 1962. It 
will have 4,800 kilowatts of power— 
equal to that of 96 U. S. commercial 
medium-wave stations combined. 

—By TOM HAWKINS 
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Thanks for the article on state and 
community governments. They do 
much more than many people realize. 
Many of their accomplishments are 
erroneously credited to the federal 
government. This may be one reason 
for the lack of interest in state and 
local elections that is shown by numer- 
ous citizens. ARLENE NAREM, 

Ortley, South Dakota 


* 

The United States should do all that 
it possibly can to help Brazil avoid 
communism. Our security and _ in- 
fluence would be threatened if com- 
munism really got a foothold in Brazil 
or elsewhere in Latin America. 

Lois RUMPCA, 
Waubay, South Dakota 


* 


I urge everyone to give complete 
support to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. This much- 
maligned committee is a vital check 
on the advance of communism in the 
United States. Efforts are now being 
made to abolish it, but if public opin- 
ion is strong enough we can save this 
committee and preserve its important 
work, Bos HOLMES 

Glendale, California 


* 

The United Nations is ahead of its 
time, as was the League of Nations 
after World War I. When the Soviet 
Union does not abide by its charter 
and doesn’t even pay its share of UN 
costs, it seems to me that there is 
little hope of UN success in trying 
to get nations together in a disarma- 
ment agreement. 

DET RETLAN, 
Catlettsburg, Kentucky 


* 

With many other students at my 
high school, I agree thoroughly with 
the need to tighten driving rules for 
young motorists. A driver-training 
course in high school could be very 
helpful to teen-agers. They would then 
have a knowledge of the traffic rules 
which every motorist should obey. If 
stricter tests were given, I am sure 
that the highways would be freed from 
many of the accidents which now occur 
daily. KAREN FERUS, 

Lowell, Massachusetts 





Some Useful Tips on Conversation 


OW to become a good conversa- 
tionalist—a few suggestions: 

1. Read about and be interested in 
a variety of subjects. The broader 
your range of information, the better 
able you will be to talk with people 
of differing interests. 

2. Try to find out the interests of 
anyone with whom you’re talking, and 
keep the conversation at least as much 
on his pet topics as on yours. Don’t 
monopolize the discussion. Give the 
other fellow a chance to take part, and 
really listen to what he’s saying. 

Remember that the ear as well as 
the mouth has a part to play in con- 
versation. Develop the art of listen- 
ing as well as speaking. 

8. If you are engaged in group dis- 
cussion, see that everyone present is 
brought into it. In case someone seems 


hesitant to express himself, ask him 
his views on the subject at hand. 

4. Don’t argue unduly or try to dis- 
play your bril- 
liance in serious 
discussions. Think 
of conversation as 
a way of exchang- 
ing ideas and facts 
—of seeking truth 
—rather than as a 
form of combat or 
an opportunity to 
show off. 

In lighter con- 
versations, don’t try too hard to be 
funny. When really amusing events 
or thoughts occur to you, pass them 
on to others. Remember, though, 
that even the best radio and TV come- 
dians can’t be humorous all the time. 


Clay Coss 


— — By Clay Coss 


5. Pay attention to the tone of your 
voice when you’re speaking. It isn’t 
good to talk too loudly or laugh rau- 
cously. The person who shouts and 
attracts undue attention to himself 
loses the respect of others. 

Conversation is vitally important 
both to pleasure and success. Any 
time devoted to mastering this art is 
time well spent. 





Never rise to speak till you have 
something to say; and when you have 
said it, cease. —JOHN WITHERSPOON 

* 

Half the world is composed of peo- 
ple who have something to say and 
can’t and the other half who have 
nothing to say and keep on saying it. 

—ROBERT FROST 
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MAP SHOWS number of distressed urban areas, if any, in each state. 


The 


cities included in these areas are shown in the chart on the right. 


Mixed Economic Scene 


Kennedy’s New 


Last year the United States set a 
record in output of goods and 
services, and average incomes 
were larger than ever before. 
Yet an increasingly high rate of 
unemployment—along with 
other unfavorable signs—leads 
President Kennedy to say that 
“the American economy is in 
trouble.” This article discusses 
the present business situation, 
and the course of action that Mr. 
Kennedy proposes. 


N the next year or two, will your 

family become more prosperous—or 
less so—than it is today? Will jobs 
be plentiful when you finish your 
schooling and begin to look for full- 
time employment? These and other 
questions, important to you personally, 
are involved in the current debate 
over business conditions and what the 
government should do about them. 

The U. S. economic picture is ex- 
tremely complicated. Business news, in 
recent months, has been a mixture of 
good and bad. 

Favorable side. Figures available 
early this year showed that our na- 
tion’s total output of goods and serv- 
ices in 1960 set a record of 503 billion 
dollars. Average income per person 
after payment of taxes likewise rose to 
a new height, $1,969. Retail stores 
throughout the country sold an esti- 
mated 220 billion dollars’ worth of 
goods—another record. 

Unfavorable. Though U. S. pro- 
duction rates are still relatively high, 
they are lower than in the early part 
of 1960. Various industries have 
found it necessary to reduce their out- 
put and to lay off many workers. The 


Policies Debated 


number of unemployed in our nation is 
estimated to be over 5,500,000—the 
highest figure since World War II. 
Our entire labor force in January was 
almost 70,000,000, and about 7.7% of 
these people were without jobs. 

Distressed areas. Joblessness is not 
spread evenly throughout the country. 
Instead it is centered, to a considerable 
degree, in certain industries and cer- 
tain regions. The sections most seri- 
ously affected are often called “dis- 
tressed” or “depressed” areas. 

@ Trouble in the automobile indus- 
try, for instance, is causing a high rate 
of unemployment in Michigan. New 
1961 cars are not selling so rapidly 
as the motor companies had expected. 
So these companies have been forced 
to cut production, putting thousands 
of people out of work. 

Similar problems have affected many 
businesses elsewhere. Storekeepers 
and dealers have found themselves 
overstocked with merchandise, and 
have cut down on their purchases from 
manufacturers. Result: fewer fac- 
tory positions. Economists hope that 
eventually as merchants need to re- 
stock their shelves and warehouses, the 
trend will be reversed. 

@ The steel industry, for a number 
of reasons, is moving at a slow pace. 
This contributes to the high rate of 
unemployment in Pennsylvania, where 
many steel plants are concentrated. 

® Coal-mining areas in and near 
West Virginia are another trouble 
spot. Many mines are closed, and their 
workers are without jobs, because of: 
(1) the slump in our steel industry— 
one of the biggest consumers of coal, 
(2) the fact that many former users 
of this fuel have switched to oil and 





ALABAMA: 
CALIFORNIA: 
CONNECTICUT: 
GEORGIA: 
ILLINOIS: 
INDIANA: 


Birmingham, Mobile 


Savannah 
Peoria 


Terre Haute 
Louisville 
Baton Rouge 
Baltimore 


KENTUCKY: 
LOUISIANA: 
MARYLAND: 
MASSACHUSETTS: 


MICHIGAN: 
Heights 

Duluth-Superior 

Kansas City, St. Louis 


MINNESOTA: 
MISSOURI: 
NEW JERSEY: 


NEW YORK: 
NORTH CAROLINA: 
OHIO: 


Asheville, Durham 


OREGON: 
PENNSYLVANIA: 


Portland 


PUEATO RICO: 
RHODE ISLAND: 
TENNESSEE: 
TEXAS: 
VIRGINIA: 
WASHINGTON: 
WEST VIRGINIA: 


Providence - Pawtucket 
Chattanooga, Knoxville 


Roanoke 
Spokane, Tacoma 





MAJOR AREAS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, San Bernardino-Riversid 
Bridgeport, New Britain, Waterbury 


Evansville, Fort Wayne, Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, South Bend, 


Brockton, Fall River, Lawrence-Haverhill, Lowell, New Bedford, Spring- 
field-Holyoke, Worcester 
Battle Creek, Detroit, 


Atlantic City, Jersey City, Newark, New Brunswick-Perth Amboy, 
Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, Trenton 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Buffalo, Utica-Rome 


Akron, Canton, Cleveland, Hamilton-Middletown, Lorain-Elyria, Steu- 
benville- Weirton, Toledo, Youngstown-Warren 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton, Wilkes -Barre—Hazelton, York 
Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan 


Beaumont-Port Arthur, Corpus Christi 


Charleston, Huntington-Ashland, Wheeling 





Ontario, San Diego 


Flint, Grand Rapids, Muskegon-Muskegon 








DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON—BASED ON LAGOR DEPARTMENT INFORMATION 


natural gas, and (3) modern machin- 
ery, which has cut down sharply on the 
number of men needed in this line of 
work—as in various others. 

® Textile-producing towns and cit- 
ies in New England have suffered for 
a number of years because of growing 
competition from comparatively new 
textile mills in the South. More re- 
cently, too, they have faced strong 
competition from abroad. 

The President says we face 2 sepa- 
rate problems: (1) a temporary eco- 
nomic decline, similar to various oth- 
ers that have occurred since World 
War II, and (2) a failure of our na- 


tional economy, over a period of years, 
to grow rapidly enough. 

He has already made some moves 
which he believes will help in com- 
bating the temporary slump. For in- 
stance, he has ordered the Veterans 
Administration to speed the payment 
of $258,000,000 in 1961 dividends on 
veterans’ life insurance policies. This, 
says Mr. Kennedy, will make more 
money available to consumers, thus 
stimulating purchases and helping to 
create industrial jobs. 

Also, he has ordered a step-up in 
the distribution of surplus food to 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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The Story of the Week 


Ruanda Joins African 
Family of Nations 


Still another African land has de- 
itself independent. It is Ru- 
anda, the northern half of the terri- 
tory known as Ruanda-Urundi that 
has been governed by Belgium under 
United Nations supervision. 

The Belgians have been preparing 
Ruanda-Urundi for independence by 
1962. But Ruanda has decided on im- 
mediate freedom as a separate land. 
The new country and Belgium are now 
working out final details of Ruanda’s 
government and the extent of its ties 
with the former mother country. 

Ruanda, which is located between 
the Republic of the Congo and Tan- 
ganyika, has an area of approximately 
10,000 square miles—about the size 
of Maryland. Most of the 2,000,000 
or so inhabitants are farmers or mem- 
bers of tribes that depend largely on 
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N FOR AMER AN BSERVER BY JOAN ALDEN 
RUANDA has declared its intention to 
separate from Urundi and become an 
independent state. The territories were 
German before World War I, but have 
since been supervised by Belgium. 


hunting for food. The land’s leading 
crops are coffee, cotton, and tobacco. 


Now Portugal Has 
Trouble in Africa 


Portugal is flying additional para- 
troopers to its African Colony of An- 
gola to put down rioting and demon- 
strations against the government of 
Premier Antonio Salazar. Two differ- 
ent groups in Angola are behind the 
against the Salazar 
government of Portugal. They are (1) 
the natives who want their land to 
of outside control; and (2) 
Portuguese citizens who hope to oust 
Premier Salazar and bring about a 
change of government in their home- 
land 


demonstrations 


be free 


Dr. Travell Is the 
President’s Physician 


President Kennedy is regarded as 
all White House staff 
members except one. She is Dr. Janet 
Travell, the Chief Executive’s per- 
sonal physician—the first woman doc- 
tor ever to hold the White House post. 
She gives the Pzesident orders on mat- 
ters having to do with his health and 
personal well-being. 

Dr. Travell, who is 59, has been a 
friend of the Kennedy family for a 
number of years. Thovgh she started 
out as a heart specialist, she soon be- 
came interested in the relief of ill- 
nesses involving muscles. She is now 
considered an outstanding authority 


‘the boss” by 


in this field. It was to overcome a 
muscle disorder that John Kennedy 
first went to the woman physician for 
treatment in 1955. 

Dr. Travell comes from a family 
of doctors. Her father, Dr. Willard 
Travell, served as a physician in New 
York City for many years before re- 
tiring not too long ago. Her sister 
and stepbrother are also doctors. 


Special Week Coming 
For Nation’s 4-H Clubs 


America’s 4-H Club Week is ob- 
served from March 4 through 10 this 
year. Members across the nation will 
exhibit their projects and take part 
in various 4-H Club activities. Proj- 
ects include homemaking, raising live- 
stock, and engaging in community af- 
fairs. 

The 4-H Club movement began in 
the early 1900’s with the organization 
of a few farm clubs in central and 
southern states. Today, there are more 
than 2,300,000 members between 10 
and 21 years of age. They have local 
clubs in all 50 states and Puerto Rico. 
Members promise to use the 4 H’s— 
head, heart, hands, and health—to be- 
come better citizens. 

During the special week, 6 repre- 
sentative 4-H Club members will go 
to Washington, D. C., to give their 
organization’s annual “Report to the 
Nation.” While there, they will v:sit 
the White House and meet members 
of Congress. The young people will 
also appear on radio and TV prograrns, 
to tell about the club’s accomplish- 
ments and plans for the coming year. 


Music Competition 
And Free Concerts 


If you are a good musician, you 
may get an opportunity to play with 
a big symphony orchestra and win a 
prize as well. Prizes are awarded by 
the National Symphony Orchestra in 
Washington, D. C., to outstanding pi- 
anists, violinists, or cellists. 

To be eligible, you should be able to 
play a complete concerto from mem- 
ory. You must be a high school stu- 
dent at the time of your application, 
and be recommended by your music 
teacher or school principal. All en- 
tries must be in by March 11 of this 
year, and the final tryouts will be held 
in Washington some weeks later. 

The winner of the contest will re- 
ceive a cash award of $2,000 and will 
be privileged to appear as a guest 
with the National Symphony Orches- 


DR. JANET TRAVELL é 
Helps keep the President well 


“learn, live, serve through 4-H’ 


BAYIORAL 


DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


YOUNG PEOPLE interested in agriculture, homemaking, and community service 


belong to 4-H Clubs. 


tra. In addition, a second prize of 
$500, and a third prize of $100 will 
be offered. Both the second- and the 
third-place winners will also appear 
with the Symphony. 

Meanwhile, the National Symphony 
Orchestra will again treat high school 
students visiting the nation’s capital 
to free concerts this spring. The con- 
certs, called ““Music for Young Amer- 
ica,” have been conducted for the past 
5 years and attended by many thou- 
sands of visiting students. They will 
be held every night from April 7 
through May 11. 

For further information about the 
contest, or for free tickets to the con- 
certs, write to Raymond Kohn, Man- 
ager, National Symphony Orchestra, 
Hotel Roosevelt, 16th and V Streets, 
N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Soviet Deeds Speak 
Louder than Words 


As we point out in our page 1 story, 
Moscow has made full use of the 
death of former Congo Premier Pa- 
trice Lumumba to launch a tirade of 
propaganda attacks against the United 
Nations, Belgium, and the entire free 
world. The Reds are seeking to blame 
the UN and the West for Mr. Lu- 
mumba’s death, and use the incident 
as a pretext to gain a foothold deep 
inside Africa. 

Commenting on the Soviet propa- 
ganda barrage, the New York Times 
makes these observations: 

Coming from a regime that is re- 
sponsible for the death of millions of 


ADLAI STEVENSON 
Represents America in UN 


Their national club observance is March 4 through 10. 


people in Russia and Eastern Europe; 
that has made the “liquidation” of 
rival leaders a regular system of gov- 
ernment; and that still defies the UN 
on Hungary where the Reds murdered 
Premier Imre Nagy after having 
promised him safe passage out of the 
country—the Soviet outcry over Mr. 
Lumumba’s death is surely unrivaled 
hypocrisy. 


Stevenson Faces 
Hard Tasks in UN 


Adlai Stevenson, our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, faces a host of 
difficult problems in his post. These 
include ways to end the explosive 
Congo crisis, the strife in Laos, and 
many other issues in which East-West 
differences are involved. 

Mr. Stevenson has a good back- 
ground for the grueling job he faces. 
He has visited many countries, includ- 
ing Russia, and his views are widely 
respected at home and abroad. He has 
also had considerable experience in 
public life in his own country. 

Born 61 years ago this month in 
California, Adlai Stevenson studied 
law at Northwestern University. He 
practiced for a time in Illinois, and 
once worked as a reporter in that 
state. Still a lawyer, he has also de- 
voted many years to public service. 

He worked as a government attor- 
ney for a time in the 1930’s, and 
became a Navy Department official in 
1941. Later he held important State 
Department jobs in addition to sery- 
ing as an alternate U. S. delegate to 
the United Nations. 

In 1949, Mr. Stevenson was elected 
governor of Illinois. Largely because 
of his record as chief executive of that 
state, he was chosen by the Democratic 
Party to be its standard-bearer in the 
1952 Presidential race. Four years 
later, he made a second bid for the 
White House. On both occasions he 
was defeated by Mr. Eisenhower. 


“Food-for-Peace”’ 
Plan Moves Ahead 


Uncle Sam’s “Food-for-Peace” pro- 
gram, under which we send our sur- 
plus food to hungry people overseas, 
is now being stepped up by the Ken- 
nedy Administration. Under the ex- 
panded -plan, a number of Latin 
American lands will soon receive in- 
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creased quantities of food, as well as 
new and improved seeds to plant better 
crops of their own. 

George McGovern, who heads the 
“Food-for-Peace” program, and Spe- 
cial Presidential Assistant Arthur 
Schlesinger are now working on plans 
for sending the seeds and food to our 
southern neighbors. The 2 men, along 
with farm experts, have just returned 
from a visit to Latin America where 
they made a study of how we can best 
help lands south of the border over- 
come hunger. 


Sports World Feels 
Loss of Top Skaters 


The Brussels air tragedy came just 
at the time our last week’s story and 
picture of Laurence Owen came off 
the press. This brought the disaster 
dramatically home to us, as we feel 
certain it did to our readers as well. 
Aside from the great personal loss to 
the families of all those involved, 
it is also a loss of skating skill to our 
country which will not be easy to re- 
place. 


White House Has Busy 
Schedule of Meetings 


Though President Kennedy has been 
in office only about 5 weeks, he has 
already entertained a number of over- 
seas visitors and has several more 
such visits on tap for the weeks ahead. 

Within the past few days, the Presi- 
dent has met with Prime Ministers 
John Diefenbaker of Canada, Robert 
Menzies of Australia, and Keith Holy- 
oake of New Zealand. The 3 leaders 
are on their way to a Commonwealth 
Conference which opens in London 
March 8. 

On April 2, British Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan and President Ken- 
nedy will hold a conference. In their 
first meeting, the 2 men are expected 
to devote much of their time to East- 
West problems, and ways by which 
international tensions can be reduced. 


WIDE wor.o 


PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S OFFICE in White House as he sees it while sitting at his desk. View shows his desk with 


books (2 of which he wrote), a dagger as paper weight, and some war mementos. 


In background, the coffee table and 2 


sofas at the fireplace give a cozy atmosphere to the large room, which was recently redecorated. 


In addition to conferences planned 
by President Kennedy, he may have 
an unscheduled meeting with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev this spring. . Mr. 
Khrushchev has said he may attend 
the UN General Assembly which re- 
sumes its session in New York City 
March 7. The Soviet leader has ex- 
pressed hope of meeting the President 
while here. 


A New Gl Bill for 
“Cold War” Veterans? 


Men in uniform who have served in 
the “cold war” of nerves between the 
United States and Russia may get 
special benefits similar to those re- 








THE LIGHTER SIDE 








A man owes it to himself to become a 
success. Once successful, he owes it to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 


* 


“Dear Mom and Dad,” a young college 
student wrote home to his family. “I 
haven’t heard from you in nearly a 
month. Please send a check so I’ll know 
you are all right.” 






































JOE E. BURESCH 


“Shyest performer I ever knew.” 


The toastmaster introduced the speaker 
to the club members, stressing her years 
of faithful service and praising her 
ability and charm. 

Somewhat overwhelmed, the speaker 
faced the audience. “After such an in- 
troduction,” she said, “I can hardly wait 
to hear what I’m going to say.” 


* 


Two women who were watching a bas- 
ketball game for the first time happened 
to be seated together. After a while, one 
of the women asked the other what the 
players were doing when they were run- 
ning around and bouncing the ball up 
and down. 

“I don’t know,” replied the other, and 
leaning toward the man seated next to 
her asked him what the players were 


doing. 

“Well,” she said, turning back to her 
companion, “ask a foolish question and 
you'll get a foolish answer. He says 
they’re dribbling.” 


* 


Chairman of the board to other mem- 
bers: Of course, this is only a suggestion 
I’m making, gentlemen, but let’s not for- 
get who’s making it. 


* 


“My daughter’s music lessons are worth 
a fortune to me.” 

“How come?” 

“T’ve gone into the real estate business. 
Her practicing has enabled me to buy our 
neighbors’ houses at half price.” 


ceived by veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict. Some 30 sen- 
ators are sponsoring a measure to pro- 
vide government assistance to “cold 
war” veterans. 

If the proposal is adopted, Uncle 
Sam will pay for up to 36 months of 
schooling. Single veterans attending 
school will receive $110 a month for 
living expenses, while the maximum 
payment to married ex-servicemen 
with children will be $165 monthly. 
The suggested “GI Bill” also provides 
for on-the-job training programs plus 
help in buying homes for former serv- 
icemen. 


Youth Conference to 
Discuss “Peace Corps” 


Young delegates from the nation’s 
colleges and numerous youth organ- 
izations will attend a special confer- 
ence at American University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., late next month. The 
youths attending the meeting will give 
their views about the proposed “Youth 
Peace Corps,” which was described in 
our February 4 issue. 

The Washington meeting is spon- 
sored by the National Student Asso- 
ciation. This group says that enthu- 
siasm is great among young people 
throughout the country for the Youth 
Peace Corps plan. 


Friendship Projects for 
The Polish People 


American and Polish officials are 
discussing plans for “peace projects” 
that Uncle Sam may undertake in the 
Soviet satellite country soon. Details 
of these projects have not yet been 
worked out, but U. S. government 
spokesmen say they will include 
friendly exchange programs and many 
other plans to show the Polish people 
our “abiding friendship” for them. 

Funds for the new activities, which 
were suggested by President Kennedy 
not long ago, will come from Polish 
payments for surplus food we shipped 


to the communist land in the past. 
Congress must approve the use of this 
money for the “peace projects” before 
they can be launched. 


SEATO Meets to Map 
Out Future Programs 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk will 
attend the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) meeting to be 
held at Bangkok, Thailand, March 27. 
The Secretary’s presence at the con- 
ference emphasizes the importance 
Uncle Sam places on the Asian alliance 
at this time. 

At Bangkok, SEATO representa- 
tives will review the group’s progress 
toward establishing an effective de- 
fense against the communist menace 
in Southeast Asia. They will pay par- 
ticular attention to Laos and its cur- 
rent struggle against the Reds. In 
addition, the conference will discuss 
new plans to help improve living con- 
ditions in - underdeveloped member 
lands. 

SEATO was established in 1954 by 
8 nations which agreed to work to- 
gether in the Southeast Asian area in 
case of trouble. In addition to the 
United States, members include Brit- 
ain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philip- 
pines. 

The organization is pledged to de- 
fend member countries plus Cambodia, 
Laos, South Viet Nam, and Malaya 
against Red aggression. 


Main Articles in 
Next Week's Issue 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the main articles next week will 
deal with (1) our nation’s standards 
of conduct; (2) Mexico. 





Answers to Word Sleuth 


1. (a) silent; 2. (d) mild; 3. (b) im- 
possible to solve; 4. (b) observable; 5. 
(b) country; 6. (d) negligent; 7. (a) 
fearless. 
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Congo Conflict 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ernment, but also refuses to take or- 
ders from the Kasavubu regime. 
Tribal rivalries play a big part in 
the Congo conflict. Very few of the 
Congolese have any conception of ei- 
ther democracy or communism. Only 
a handful of the Congo’s 13,000,000 
native Africans can read or write. Na- 
tive “political parties” are really tribal 
groupings, and ancient rivalries are 
at the root of many of the troubles. 


What is the role of the United Na- 
tions in the Congo? 

It is charged with maintaining law 
and order there. UN troops, coming 
mainly from African and Asian na- 
tions, are stationed in the main cities 
and towns. They guard power plants, 
airports, and other vital installations, 
and try to prevent looting and vio- 
lence. By putting themselves between 
warring groups, they have tried to 
prevent full-scale civil war. 

Today the UN forces total about 18,- 
000. Now heading the UN operation 
in the Congo is Rajeshwar Dayal, a 
native of India. 


Why has the UN’s task become in- 
creasingly difficult? 


Mainly because the Soviet Union is 
determined te wreck the UN opera- 
tion. 

When Premier Lumumba requested 
UN intervention last summer, Russia 
supported the proposal. Even then, 
though, it tried to bypass the opera- 
tion by sending in arms and tech- 
nicians. After Lumumba was ousted 
and Soviet technicians were forced to 
leave, Russia turned on the United Na- 
tions. At every opportunity, it at- 
tacked Mr. Hammarskjold, and it re- 


uPt 
Gizenga Moise Tshombe 
fused to pay its share of the costs of 
the UN undertaking in the Congo. 
A number of Asian or African na- 
tions—notably the United Arab Re- 
public—followed Moscow’s example in 
supporting Lumumba. They either 
withdrew their troops from the UN 
force or have threatened to do so. 
When the United Arab Republic forces 
departed, they let Lumumba’s follow- 
ers (now directed by Gizenga) move 
into the areas they evacuated, and left 


arms for the Africans. The Soviet 
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PRESIDENT JOSEPH KASAVUBU of Congo (with sword in hand) reviews 
promotion of Joseph Mobutu (left) from colonel to general. 


Union has also armed these groups. 

The troop withdrawals have already 
reduced the size of the area over which 
the UN can keep law and order. If 
other countries remove their soldiers 
from the United Nations forces, civil 
strife can be expected to spread. Of 
course, that is what Russia desires. 
It wants Gizenga’s forces to win con- 
trol of the entire Congo. 

The death of former Premier Lu- 
mumba gave Moscow the opportunity 
to launch an all-out attack on the 
UN and on its Secretary General. 


Why has Belgium come under spe- 
cial attack from Russia? 


Moscow has always used the wide- 
spread dislike of western colonialism 
in the Congo and other parts of Af- 
rica to promote the cause of commu- 
nism. Thus she verbally attacked Bel- 
gium, former overlord of the Conzo, 
and permitted a 5-hour mob-attack on 
the Belgian Embassy in Moscow fol- 
lowing Lumumba’s death. 

Belgium now has little influence in 
most of the Congo. Many of the 100,- 
000 or so Belgians who lived in the 
country have returned to Europe. 
When Moise Tshombe set up his Ka- 
tanga government, he announced that 
he was allying himself with Belgium, 
and the influence of that European 
country is probably stronger in Ka- 
tanga than in other parts of the Congo. 
However, Belgium’s government firraly 
denied that it had anything to do with 
Lumumba’s death. 


What next in the Congo affair? 


President Kennedy says that the 
United States will oppose any attempt 
by Russia to impose its will on the 
Congo. We shall continue to back the 
United Nations effort. Our govern- 
ment has applauded the statement of 
Dag Hammarskjold that he will not 
be driven from his post. 

The United Nations faces a grave 


situation, though. Not only is it un- 
der Russian attack, but the UN has 
also been criticized by Belgium for its 
Congo activities, and its authority has 
been flaunted by Katanga’s govern- 
ment. Not even the Kasavubu regime 
looks upon UN _ intervention with 
favor. On the other hand, Prime Min- 
ister Nehru of India, who is highly re- 
spected in Africa and Asia, has said 
that it would be a “disaster” for the 
UN to withdraw from the Congo. 

A great deal will depend on how 
much support Mr. Hammarskjold can 
muster, especially among those nations 
(such as India) not firmly committed 
either to the western countries or the 
communist lands. If most United Na- 
tions members back him, Moscow may 
hesitate before continuing its cam- 
paign for control of the Congo. 


Mobutu has held 


troops during ceremonies honoring the 
important place in Congo government. 


Russia’s actions may be governed, 
too, by how badly Soviet Premier 
Khrushchev wants to meet with Pres- 
ident Kennedy. Mr. Khrushchev is be- 
lieved to desire such a meeting—but 
it is unlikely to take place if Moscow 
keeps up its Congo meddling. 

If Russia continues to encourage 
and arm Gizenga’s forces, the African 
country might then become divided 
into communist and non-communist 
sectors—like Germany, Korea, and 
Viet Nam. The prospects of a war in- 
volving the big powers would be 
heightened. 

Events may quickly change, of 
course, but as we go to press most 
African lands appear to feel that the 
UN offers the best hope of a satisfac- 
tory solution to the Congo crisis. 

—By HOWARD SWEET 


REPUBLIC OF THE CONGO—-NAMES IN THE NEWS 
LEADERS 


Joseph Kasavubu—President since nation became independent. 

Patrice Lumumba—Former Premier who was killed a short time ago. 
Antoine Gizenga—Pro-Communist successor to Lumumba. 

Joseph Mobutu—Headed military regime which supported the Kasavubu 
government; is still in charge of the Congolese national army. 


Josezh Heo—Present Premier. 


Moise Tshombe—Has set up a separate state in Katanga Province. 
Albert Kalonji—Has set up a separate government in Kasai Province. 


PROVINCES 


Leopoldville—Most heavily populated; controlled by President Kasavubu. 
Equator—Population largely behind President Kasavubu. 

Oriental—2nd. most heavily populated; run by Lumumba sympathizers. 
Kivu—Also under control of pro-Lumumba group. 

Katanga—Richest province; headed by Moise Tshombe. 

Kasai—This state, run by Kalonji, is rich in diamonds. 


CITIES 
Leopoldville—Capital of Congo; also its largest city. 
Elisabethville—Second largest city; capital of Katanga. 
Stanleyville—Capital of Oriental Province. 
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On the American Economic Scene 


(Concluded from page 3) 


needy families, and in the rate at 
which available U. S. funds are turned 
over to the states for highway build- 
ing. 

To speed business activity in the 
housing field, the President has taken 
steps to help builders obtain loans at 
lower rates of interest. In addition, 
he is urging mayors and other local 
officials to “quicken the pace” of slum- 
clearance work that their communities 
are carrying out with federal assist- 
ance. 

Furthermore, the President has 
asked Congress for a temporary exten- 
sion of unemployment benefits. Under 
today’s joint federal-state program, 
unemployed workers receive weekly 
payments for specified periods of time 
—which vary frem one state to an- 
other. In a majority of states, these 
periods are limited to 26 weeks. 

By mid-February, according to Pres- 
ident Kennedy, about 600,000 people 
had been jobless for so many weeks 
that they were no longer being paid 
unemployment benefits. The tempo- 
rary program sought by Mr. Kennedy 
would provide federal money with 
which the states could make further 
payments to these workers. The total 
period for which a person could receive 
compensation would in most cases be 
extended to 39 weeks. 

(A somewhat similar program was 
adopted by Congress and approved by 
President Eisenhower to deal with 
heavy unemployment during the busi- 
ness recession of 1958.) 

Long-range plans. President Ken- 
nedy believes that our national econ- 
omy—over a period of years—hasn’t 
been expanding rapidly enough. Dur- 
ing recent times, he says, the average 
annual growth in output of goods and 
services has been only 2.5%. He thinks 
it should be considerably higher—so 
as to create more and more jobs for 
our growing population. 

A number of his proposals for boost- 
ing the long-term rate of production 
are aimed directly at distressed areas, 
especially those which have suffered 
for a number of years. For instance, 
he favors federal grants and loans to 
encourage the development of new 
businesses and industries in such re- 
gions. Also, he seeks a U. S. program 
to help train unemployed workers in 
these areas for new types of jobs. 

For the country as a whole, Mr. 
Kennedy recommends several changes 
in the social security system—which 
we expect to discuss in some detail 
later. These changes would enable re- 
tired people to spend more money, so 
the Chief Executive thinks they would 
help create a bigger demand for goods 
and services. 

The President regards an increase 
in “minimum wage” levels as another 
step in the same direction. Present 
federal law sets a minimum of $1 per 
hour for workers in certain industries 
that conduct business across state 
lines. The Chief Executive seeks to 
add “several million” men and women 
to the approximately 24,000,000 now 
covered, and he wants to raise the 
legal minimum—by stages—to $1.25 
per hour. 

Finally, in line with his belief that 
American industry is not expanding 
rapidly enough, President Kennedy 
says we should change our tax laws so 
as to give additional advantages to 
businessmen who make substantial in- 


vestments in new factories and equip- 
ment. 


What are the differing opinions on 
Mr. Kennedy’s economic program? 


On some points, Democrats and Re- 
publicans are not sharply divided. 
Former Vice President Richard Nixon, 
for example, has spoken of the need 
for tax changes such as those men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 
Also, both parties have advocated ex- 
tensive federal help for distressed 
areas. But it is uncertain how well 
they can agree on specific plans. 

A political organization known as 
Americans for Democratic Action con- 
tends that Mr. Kennedy’s plans for 
fighting the business slump are too 
mild. According to this group, the 
President should have recommended a 
temporary tax cut for everyone so as 
to put “additional purchasing power 
into the hands of consumers.” 

On the other hand, the Chief Execu- 
tive has numerous critics who think 
his proposals go too far. They argue, 
as did former President Eisenhower 
in his January economic report, that 
business conditions can soon be ex- 
pected to improve of their own accord. 
They fear that Mr. Kennedy’s plans, 
if adopted in full, will cause federal 
spending to rise sharply—thus re- 
quiring either a tax boost or a further 
increase in our huge national debt. 

They also argue as follows: “When- 
ever the government starts spending 
larger and larger sums, it has a hard 
time cutting down again. If it pumps 
too much money into the hands of con- 
sumers, people go on a spending spree 
and bid up prices. If this happens 
again, our cost of living will rise far 
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at full capacity 


above the present level; and, as Amer- 
ican goods become more expensive, 
we shall find it harder than ever to 
sell them overseas.” 

One of Mr. Kennedy’s most contro- 
versial proposals is the minimum wage 
request. On this specific point, op- 
ponents say that employers in many 
cases could not afford to pay the addi- 
tional labor cost—that various fac- 
tories and other businesses might be 
forced to close down, thus causing 
more unemployment instead of less. 
It is better to raise wages when busi- 
ness conditions are good, the argument 
continues, than when they are bad. 

Supporters of the President reply 
along these lines: 

“When the nation’s economic ma- 
chinery slows down, the government 
can and should help to speed it up. 
It can do this by increased federal 
spending, by tax relief to business, 
and by various other means. 

“Then when business is operating 
at full speed, the government can cut 
down on its spending and take what- 
ever steps are necessary to keep the 
country from plunging into a danger- 
ous inflationary period. If the gov- 
ernment acts wisely, it can prevent the 


DEPT. OF LABOR 


WILLIAM B. WILSON, nation’s first 
Secretary of Labor 


Today & Yesterday 





Labor Department 


N early America, political parties 

took little interest in the cause of 
labor. They saw little reason to do so, 
insofar as government was concerned, 
since the number of workers in fac- 
tories and shops was small and with- 
out great influence. 

To represent interests of the 
rapidly growing number of wage earn- 
ers, Congress established a Bureau of 
Labor as part of the Department of 
Interior in 1884. Four years later, a 
Department of Labor was set up, but 
the man who headed it was not a 
member of the President’s Cabinet. 
In 1903, this agency became a division 
of a new Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

It wasn’t until 1913, under Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, that the De- 
partment of Labor—with Cabinet rank 
—came into existence. First Secre- 
tary of Labor was William B. Wilson, 
a Scottish-born union official. 

The broad duties of the Labor De- 
partment are to work for the welfare 
of wage earners as a whole, to enforce 
laws designed to improve working 
conditions, and to help people find jobs 
at adequate rates of pay. 

An employment bureau in the De- 
partment has certain responsibilities 
in supervising use of federal funds by 
the states for increasing available jobs 
—and for issuing unemployment 
checks when jobs are lacking. A spe- 
cial bureau is concerned with the wel- 
fare of women in industry. Another 
deals with enforcement of federal 
minimum wage laws. Still another 
seeks to increase the number of jobs 
available to handicapped persons. 

The Department prepares numerous 
reports on employment, the number of 
unemployed, wages paid, workers in- 
jured in industry, and living costs. 

The Secretary of Labor may use his 
influence to encourage settlement of 
strikes—or to avoid them, when pos- 
sible—by appealing both to industrial 
management and union leaders. 

—By Tom HAWKINS 





country from having serious depres- 
sions or wild booms. 

“Most businesses now paying their 
workers only $1 per hour could, with 
little or no increase in prices, pay 
them more. If they do so, purchasing 
power will rise; workers, businesses, 
and the nation will benefit.” 

Sharp congr | debates will 
take place as lawmakers discuss vari- 
ous Presidential recommendations on 
the U. S. economy. —By TOM MYER 





Labor Secretary 
Arthur Goldberg 


RTHUR Goldberg, new Secretary 

of Labor, has devoted much of 

his time and energy over the past 25 

years to advancing the interests of or- 

ganized labor, and to improving union- 
management relations. 

After his graduation in 1929 from 
Northwestern University Law School 
—where he compiled one of the best 
scholastic averages in the school’s his- 
tory—Mr. Goldberg began to specialize 
in cases involving labor-management 
disputes. By the late 1930’s his skill 
as a union negotiator had brought him 
to the attention of Philip Murray, who 
was then President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (the CIO 
was one of the 2 largest labor groups 
in the nation at that time). 

After World War II, Mr. Goldberg 
became a special counsel for the CIO. 
Representing this group in its dealings 
with management was just one of his 
duties. In an effort to rid the union 
of dishonest leaders, he drew up a 
code of ethical practice for union of- 
ficials to follow. He was also largely 
responsible for the plan which re- 
sulted in a merger of the CIO and the 
AFL (American Federation of Labor) 
in 1955. 

Mr. Goldberg has long been an ad- 
vocate of better labor-management re- 
lations. He has often expressed the 
view that greater effort toward coop- 
eration and compromise must be put 
forth on both sides of the conference 
table. Otherwise, he says, our nation 
will be seriously handicapped in its 
economic competition with Russia. 

At Mr. Goldberg’s suggestion, a na- 
tional council of distinguished labor, 
management, and public leaders has 
been established. It is the Secretary’s 
belief that this council will be able to 
advise President Kennedy on the best 
methods for maintaining stable prices, 
promoting «onomic growth, and pro- 
ducing a peaceful climate in employer- 
employe relations. 

Mr. Goldberg was born August 8, 
1908. The youngest of 8 children in a 
poor immigrant family, he worked his 
way through college. 

During World War II, Mr. Goldberg 
served with the Office of Strategic 
Services, first as a civilian and later 
as an army officer. With the OSS, he 
organized an efficient intelligence net- 
work based on labor contacts which 
he had made in Germany prior to the 
outbreak of the war. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldberg have 2 chil- 
dren—Barbara, studying at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; and Robert, a stu- 
dent at Amherst College. 
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KNOW THAT WORD! 


In each of the sentences below, 
match the italicized word with the 
following word or phrase which has 
the same general meaning. Correct 
answers are on page 5, column 4. 


1. The mayor was reticent (rét’i- 
about his senatorial ambitions. 
(a) silent (b) questioned (c) frank 
and forthright (d) undecided. 

2. The sentences imposed by the 
judge were usually lenient (lé’ni-ént). 
(a) stiff and severe (b) appealed (c) 
unreasonable (d) mild. 











sént) 


3. To many observers, the problem 
appeared insoluble (in-s6l’-i-b’1). (a) 
easy to solve (b) impossible to solve 
(c) unimportant (d) in the process of 
solution. 

4. There was no perceptible (pér- 
sép’ti-b’l) change in the country’s for- 
eign policy. (a) immediate (b) 
servable (c) drastic (d) publicly 
announced. 

5. The artist was famous 
pastoral (pas’t6-ral) scenes. 
(b) country (c) true-to-life 
pastel watercolor. 


ob- 


for his 
(a) city 
(d) 


6. The official was remiss (ré-mis’) 
in his duties. (a) conscientious (b) 
well-trained (c) ill-at-ease (d) negli- 
gent. 


7. The explorer was noted for his 
intrepid (in-trép’id) character. (a) 
fearless (b) trustworthy (c) unreli- 
able (d) unpredictable. 





PUZZLE ON 
CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Fill in numbered rows according to 
descriptions given below. When all are 
correctly finished, heavy rectangle will 
spell the name of a well-known city in 
Africa. 


1. Largest city in India. 
2. Soviet satellite is expected to be 


nearest to Venus during the month of 


with Cabinet 
under Presi- 


Department, 
established 


3. Labor 
status, was 
dent 


4. Congolese leader (last name) rec- 
ognized as head of country by the United 
Nations 
(last 


5. Present of Labor 


name). 


Secretary 


6. One of the 2 
rica. 


largest rivers in Af- 


7. Name of new African land which 
has just split off from another one. 

8. Name of country from which it sep- 
arated. 

9. Largest river in Congo. 


10. Largest river in Western Hemi- 


sphere. 


1} 2} 3/4/5/6|7/8/9/10 


Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Ben-Gurion. VERTICAL: 
1. Hebrew; 2. Dead; 3. Kennedy; 4. 
Negev; 5. Urban; 6. Jordan; 7. Kaiser; 
8. Randolph; 9. Denver. 


STAFF PHOTO BY JULIAN E. CARABALLO 


JO FRAN FALCON at work in junior high school library, Wheaton, Maryland 


Interviews on Careers 





A Librarian at Her Work 


“"F HERE is a good deal more to hbe- 
ing a librarian than checking out 
and receiving books borrowed by resd- 
ers. If you choose this profession, you 
will have a wide variety of duties.” 
So says Mrs. Jo Fran Falcon, librar- 
ian at the Colonel Joseph Belt Junior 
High School in Wheaton, Maryland. 

“Soon after I open the library in 
the morning,” Mrs. Falcon reports, 
“students bring in books that are due, 
or take out new ones. Around 9 in 
the morning I start instructing stu- 
dents in how to use the library, in- 
cluding how to look up information 
for reports and themes. At times, I 
help small groups with their special 
research projects. 

“As the day goes on, I also he'p 
teachers find certain books, pam- 
phiets, and other materials. In addi- 
tion, I keep the card index in order, 
plan book displays, and suggest the 
purchase of new books for the li- 
brary.” 

In the larger libraries, the duties 
are divided. A chief librarian is in 
charge of the entire staff. Catalogeis 
keep the card index in order. Refev- 
ence librarians and readers’ advisei's 
help people find material. Children's 
librarians assist the younger reader 

In special libraries—those that pro- 
vide specialized information in such 
fields as medicine, engineering, or 
commerce—the librarian also often 
engages in extensive research work. 

Qualifications. ““A pleasing person- 
ality and a genuine liking for books 
are top requirements for this field,” 
Mrs. Falcon points out. You also need 
initiative, patience, tact, and resource- 
fulness. In addition, skill in typing 
is useful for persons who want to be- 
come librarians. 

Preparation. Take a college prepar- 
atory course in high school. Next, 
you may go to a college or university 
where library science is taught as 
part of the curriculum that leads to 
an A.B. degree; or you may get an 
A.B. from any accredited college and 
then study for a year or more at one 
of the universities which give a mas- 
ter’s degree in library science. 

Job opportunities. There are more 
job openings than there are trained 
persons to fill them just now, and the 
employment outlook appears to be good 
in the years ahead. 

Individuals trained in this profes- 


sion are employed in 3 chief types of 
libraries—public, academic, and spe- 
cial. The public libraries are well 
known to all of us. Academic libraries 
are those connected with schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Special librar- 
ies are those maintained by business 
and industrial firms, government 
agencies, labor organizations, cham- 
bers of commerce, and_ research 
groups. 

Some specialized preparation is re- 
quired for work in each of the 3 types 
of libraries. Generally, though, what- 
ever preparation is needed may be ob- 
tained as part of the regular course 
in library science. 

Earnings. Pay scales for librarians 
vary greatly from one area of the 
country to another, and from job to 
job. Beginning librarians usually earn 
about $4,000 a year. Most experi- 
enced persons have incomes of be- 
tween $4,000 and $10,000 annually, 
though a few have much higher earn- 
ings than these. 

Though many librarians are women, 
men can also find openings in this 
profession. 

Facts to weigh. “I like my job be- 
cause I enjoy working with books and 
with children,” Mrs. Falcon points 
out. “There is a great deal of variety 
in my day-to-day duties, and—in my 
case, at least—I have an opportunity 
to teach as well as do regular library 
work. 

“The only disadvantage of library 
work that I can think of is that the 
pay is relatively low in some communi- 
ties. As a rule, school librarians are 
paid about the same amount as are 
teachers.” 

Start now by getting to know your 
school and community library. If pos- 
sible, get a part-time job in a library 
to acquaint yourself with the various 
duties of this profession. 

More information. Talk to librar- 
ians in your school and community. 
Write to the American Library Asso- 
ciation, 50 East Huron Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Illinois, for a list of accred- 
ited library schools and other helpful 
information. 

A pamphlet entitled “Special Li- 
brarianship as a Career,” can be ob- 
tained from the Special Libraries As- 
sociation, 31 East 10th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

—By ANTON BERLE 





News Quiz 











Business Conditions 


1. Mention at least 2 ways in which 
- yy S. economy set records during 
1960. 


2. The number of unemployed, accord- 
ing to recent reports, has reached what 
figure: 1,000,000; 3,300,000; 5,500,000; 
or 11,000,000? 


3. Cite at least 3 distressed areas, and 
tell of a major reason for the trouble in 
each case. 


4. What are some of the steps that 
President Kennedy is taking—or recom- 
mending—to deal with our temporary 
business decline? 

5. Mention 2 or more of his plans for 
stimulating long-range economic growth. 

6. Present some arguments of the var- 
ious groups who criticize Mr. Kennedy’s 
economic proposals. 

7. What do the Chief Executive and 
his supporters say in defense of the rec- 
ommendations? 


Discussion 
To what extent do you agree with the 
President’s economic views and propos- 
als, and to what extent do you disagree? 
Carefully explain your position, giving 
facts to support your opinion. 


Crisis in the Congo 


1. What event touched off the latest 
Congo crisis? 

2. Give 2 versions 
mumba’s death. 

3. Why did the United Nations send 
forces to the Congo? 

4. Who is recognized as that country’s 
head of government by (a) the United 
States and United Nations? (b) the So- 
viet Union? 

5. What are the UN forces trying to 
do in that African land? 

6. List the major obstacles to UN suc- 
cess there. 

7. Why did Russia raise a furor over 
the slaying of Mr. Lumumba? 


of Patrice Lu- 


Discussion 


If the Soviet Union continues to push 
ahead with its plans for making the 
Congo a communist land, what action— 
if any—do you think the United States 
should take? Give reasons to bolster 
your point of view. 


Miscellaneous 


1. Which is the latest land to join the 
African family of nations? 


2. Why has Portugal sent additional 
paratroops to its distant African colony 
of Angola? 

3. What are some leading activities of 
4-H Club members? 


4. List some foreign leaders who have 
recently visited President Kennedy at the 
White House. 


5. What is the purpose of a meeting 
of young people to be held at American 
University late next month? 
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Pronunciations 


Antoine Gizenga—an’twin gi-zén’ga 
Dag Hammarskjold—dag ham’er-shult 
Diefenbaker—dé fén-bak’er 

lleo—i-14'6 

Kalonji—ka-lawn’'jé 
Kasavubu—ka’sa-v60'b00 
Mobutu—m6-b60'too 

Moise Tshombe—m6-éz’ tsawm-ba’ 
Patrice Lumumba—pi-trés’ 160-mdo0m’ba 




















